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'factors that modify the behavior- Both positive and negative 
reirif orsemen t are used in operant conditioning to produce the desired 
\behavioral response. Two other methods thatV teabhers and supervisors 
'can apply are (1) shaping or successive approximation, which is used 
to create a behavior that does not exis't cr to strengthen one that is 
not apparent, and (2) contingency contracting, which requires ^he 1 
teacher or .supervisor to make a contr act* wit*h the student under which . 
rewards are premised in return for desired lea xniiig- 1 behavibr- \ 
(Besides numerous quotations in. tire text, from behavior nscdif ication 
literature, a substantial bibliography is provided at the end for* 
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Introduction 

* - The purpose of this paper is 'to identify some techniques 
of behavior modification, specifically operant conditioning 
techniques , with which a supervisor can use in changing 
teaching "behavior or a 'teacher fcan use in managing the 
classroom 'learning situation and classroom behavior ^ 

|First, a- short discussion on the ^ene^ai . principles of 

... . V ... ' ■ " * « . * Y.- " • 

, behavior modification will be presented. The second section' - 

Will be concerned with a discussion of respondent conditioning 

and. operant conditioning. This. section will also be concerned 

■' ■ * ■ 

with a short discussion tif reinforcement - positiVe and 

■ / ■■ *" * ■ ; ■ ■ ; 

negative; reinforcement . v In the third . section T some techniques 
of operant conditioning will be discussed with reference to 
supervisor use .and teacher use in changing or .modifying 
/behavior. Specific techniques to be discussed are shaping or 
successive approximation and contingency contracting, j 

ThisV ]Daper will not attempt to Wisctfss all the various: 
^techniques of behavior mpd if ication and operant conditioning, 
but will limit itself to two techniques the, writer believes 

.. : ' . . - : , -' ' '. ' ■ X '.v 

are 1^he most vialiable for supervisor and teacher use.. jThese 
discussions will J>e dshort summary discussions,* However,! the , 

•' ," . •• ' . ' . ' ■ ...... * .• ■ ■' ■ . j 7 "■ ' 

"*'>"■- . ' • ■ . ' • ' " . . *. t " • ' . ■ ■ i • ," 7 - ■ ' 

supervisor^ or teacher desiring to use these techniques should 
consult the references at the end of this paper ,fpr further 



Most of the literature concerning ^he use of behavior ;J 
iod if icat ion techniques in education are directed toward the V 
use of these techniques in the classroom learning*' situation. . 
Little, if any, literature concerns supervisory usre of these' , 
techniques in changing teaching behavior, flowdver, ; generally, ■ 
the ' principles are the^ same whether using ihese techniques 
for managing classroom liearniftg or changing teaching behavior. 



The supervisor could well make use of these techniqufes not 
only for changing teaching, behavior but :also 'for preparing 

. and training teachers in the use of these techniques in the 0 

'. classroom. 



4r 



Some Principles of Behavior Modification / 

supervis'or or teacher* before attempting) to' alter" s , .' .* ; 
behavior, ■■.whether' teacher ^behavior or 'classroom behavior! 

• ; -l, >■■'■ > v Vv ■■■>.•.;■. . 

must first determine what is meant by behavior pr what ■ . • . • 

constitutes behavior . The,, supervisor or teacher should, also , - 1 
know what 7 is. mean,t by behavior therapy or modification, ; 
ScHaefer and Martin* (19o9) give the following definition of ■ 

behavior r, i • ■ ••. , ' . 

• . . p \ ; / . • ' ■ ' v ' ; ' ; / . * .. , * ' • . ' ■ • 

Bfehavior is what an organism does including actions 
that | take piac^ inside; the organisms body and 
therefore cannot be seen* But this definition is 
4, valid!; only if it is r taken literally and not used, to- 
describe, what' an organism is* For example j the 
s-tatementj that a person is "depressed" says 4 
nothing smout what the depressed person does, 
aithougiv one gets the idea that it is behavior ••• v '<, 
; r which: is be ing- labeled (p. ; >) * " " 'V y ■ 

Skinner' (1938) gives the following critical definition 

* : 3 • . \ -.. ' ' ■ ' . .•• . ; '. .. 1 ; ' ' 
jbf behavior /in his statement that t , : '--v 

. Behavior' is what an organism is doing - or more , 

"accurately what it is observed by another organism 
to be doing*. But v to; say that a given sample of 
activity falls within the field of behavior simply 
/ because it normally comes 'under ob-servat ion would 
■•','/ misrepresent the kignificance of this property. ' ^ 
; It is more to the point to say that behavidr is ; / 

. • that part of the functioning, of an organism which : ' 
is. -engaged in acting, upon or haying commerce with y i 
•the outside world (p. 6)%^ . , 

\ In summary f Cyril Franks. (1 969)- gives a concise 

definltiori. of l^havior in his statement that r "any response 

made by a person, whether it be motor^movement or a. verbal 



statement V' is behavior (p, 1 ) . " v 

•It must first be assured that the behavior to be 

altered or changed is a behavior an organism emitts arid not 

a state, of being 'bhat is described or labeled as behavior* 

'As in -fche description by Schaefer and Martin' above , the 

'supervlsorjfor teacher desiring to change or alter behavior" 

which is^fescribed as being depressed would find it 

difficult using any technique to alter the depression* 

According to Schaefer and Martin (1969 ) , "therapy is 

.any. set of procedures which^ produce a beneficial change in 

patient (p. 4). 11 . If the, supervisor or teacher is concerned 

with behavior modification or behavior therapy, they jshould 

have at least a working definition of behavior therapy* 

Schaefer and Martin (l 969) : state that 1 . . 

Behavioral therapy takes as its basic problem 
human action whether the faction is an obnoxious 
* way of eating, a habit of talking to voices no 
one else hears * or the -practice of lying under ■ 
- a chair all day. Behavioral therapy can be 
distinguished from ? other therapies primarily 
in terms of its Reliance upon principles of 
; learning theory. « Its basic method .of procedure 
•'■ is to arrange contingencies between the patients 
behavior and the consequesces of that behavior* - 
Consequences are events tKat . closely follow an 
instance of behaviot (p* 5). 
•i - ' . "'• ■" ■.. / -. - / 

Clariz io- &$d Yelon (1969)' provide a more simplified 

definition in their statement that behavior therapy is, "a 

theraputic process in which the primary, goal is to change 

overt behavior rather, than to re -structure an i^fdiyiduai , s 

personality makeup (p. 266) * H 1 

Consequently, a. supervisor or te^acher attempting to 

/use behavior. modification techniques 1 in mariagihg the 



classroom learning situation or An changing s teacher behavior 
must be primarily concerned with an individual 1 s v behavior 
father than what causes that behavior, Clarizio and ' Yelon ' " 
give specific reasons why, a teacher should focus primarily 
on behavior. These techniques also hold for the supervisor 
and why he should focus • primarily on the teacher's behavior. 

Clapizio and .Ye Ion give these reasons * • \-i / \[ 

■ . ■ , ■ ' i • t 

_ . It First, teachers by Virture.'of their,, orientation 
■ are not trained to prob th# causes of behavior 
■that even mental hygiene specialists .often s 
consider obscure. &nd uncertain. ' Hence,' is it 
really helpful to ask the teacher -to understand' 
^he causes underlying, children* s distrubed ; : 

'bqhavior? 

'2. . Te^chdrs in any case are rarely in a position . 

.. wherein, they can directly manipulate the causes so 
\ as to /modify their Influence on the child's 
classroom adjustment. For example, if the < 
problem lies in the parent-child relations or in • 
a brain lesion, there are few if any constructive 
intervention techniques that the teacher can 7 
- employ. Yet the troublesome behavior persists ; 
and must be handled as- effectively as possible 
v> when it occurs in the classroom. 

3* Even in such occasional cases where the cauSes can* 

• * . . . - be identified and manipulated; directly, the 

\ ; maladaptivn behaviora, may persist . Thus, despite 
. the discovery and correction of the contributing 
role of poor vision arid faulty child-rearing 
p practices in a reading^disability caSe* a pupil 

may continue to experience difficulty with his 
. ' reading until attention is specifically devoted 
to his reading behavior, and unless he can 
experience success in this specific area, his 
.mental health will continue to be impaired. ' '•. 

* * ■ • ... ■ ■ . « ■ 

4.. Behaviors or .symptoms or habits may in their own . * 
right be incapacitating and disturbing, and current 
.persisting symptoms may themselves be producing 
v emotional disturbances above and beyond the core 
disturbance from which the child is suffering. 

5« There ^ is little substantial evidence to indicate 
that if the teacher assists' the child in modifying 



his behavior or symptoms, other undesirable 
v ' ^behaviors will inevitably take their jplace .in the 
: • manner -of symptom substitution, ' y) ' t > 

; '6, Finally, ; and most importantly as already implied* 
'^the teacher most commonly has no resort other than 
j % ' f ■ *tb deal with the pupil's behavior as it appears 
" in th6,here and now (Clarizi'o and Yelon, 1969, 

p. 265-266), 

: ' It should be remembered/ however, that according to 
Schaefer and Martin {19^>9)$ "there is rarely a one-to-one 
relationship between, a given stimulus arid a given response, 
'The same stimulus may well elicit clifferent responses in 
.different people, or it may elicit different responses in the 

same person under different conditions 1 and at different 

, .... '•; ■ • ✓ ■■- - : '•' - " ■. ,. 

;times ^(pr;>19)V* The supervisor ot /teacher must determine 
what response is to be reinforced w£th each individual and 7 
what* stimulus will reinf orbe that particular response , 

'• Re mforceraent being that stimulus which increases the rate 
of the response it follows* - , ' 



• Conditioning and Reinforcement » 

It is 'Important for the person Using behavior 
modification techniques to . understand the two. types of 
response conditioning. Respondent or classic&l conditioning 
credited to , Pavlov and Sklnnor^ operant or instrumental 
conditioning are the two /basic classes/ of responso . 
conditioning. Concomitantly, responses are separated into, 
two classes > one is called respondent or reflex responses, 
'and the other is called operant or instrumental responses. 
These responses' are called respondents and operants. 

Behavior whi$h is catag^rized as responses emitted is 

also classified as operant or reflexive (respondent). 

According to Ferster and Petfrott^ (1968) r , 

Operant behavior and reflexv behavior are functionally 
• : #> " very different . The 'oper^nx repertoire is determined* 
almost entirely by the animal's experience as it 
interacts, with the environment (ontogenetic) 
while the rfeflex is almost 'entirely determined * 
by its inherited (phylogenetic ) history* In-the * .. 
operant repertoire , the animal acts'on the 
environment and alters it.- In the reflex, the 
, : -V environment acts on, .the animal and alters the 
internal state through varicyus physiological 
•processes (p* 7^)« 

Operant conditioning is concerned with thfe relationship 

between the *behayi,or of* an organism xfi? animal and its 

environments "It attempts to understand the b^haVior through 

the knowledge of - the factors tha,t modify the behavior. 

According- t'o Reynolds ■ (1968), "operant .conditioning, is an' , 



experimental jaqienco of behavior. Strictly speaking, ' the 

term operant conditioning refers to a .process in which the 

frequency of occurrence of a bit of behavior iu modified by 

ttfc (ionuequenceu of tho^behuvior (p, ]L ) . M According to 

Skinner (1969) 1 - • 

An operant is a class, of which a re.sponSe is an 
instance or member, . . Strictly . speaking , it 
is always instances Which are counted in 
\deterrnining frequency, 'and from that' frequency * \„ * 
,the probability of a response inferred. The 
probability is frequently taken, 'however, as 
the measure of the strength of i ah operant.' ,v 
Strength has no* meaning except as a property of 
1 : an instance, such as its force or speed. It is : 
s f y always a 'response upon- which VJsfiven reinforcement ' 
• is contingent, but it is contingent upon * 
properties which define membership in an operant. 
Thus a set of contingencies defines * an operant. ' , 

.(p. 131)* ■ < , v 

It should a?so b^e. mentioned "that with operant 

conditioning or behaviour as contrasted with' rSsponcfent 

behavior, according to Reynolds (1968)1 

' There is no environmental eliciting stimulus 
, for operant behavior j it simply obcurs. In the ; 
terminology of operant conditioning, operants 
are emitted by the organism. , . . In each L 
■* (■ case, the^|ehavior occurs without any specific 
elicitin^ltimuius. The inital cause of Xj 
• operant, tiehayi or .Is within, the P ' 
The organism simply uses its inherited muscular 4 
r . ■ and skeletal struM^e in relation to the \ : 

. environment in whi'ch^it finds, itself . It 'is in ' •■" 
f 'the l)iolpgi^l"-natu^ to' emit" 4 ! 

/ Operant behavior (p. • ; " - ^ . .. • - ^ . \ 

' \ • ■ '. * ."' ' : : ' « • > 

Perster and Perrott {1%^ state that , V'reinfor^ement : 

is the fundamental principle s.Wf^peirant Beiji^ior. ; It - • 

describes the procedure by^w^^ an operant 

performance is increased and also\ concerns the conditioning 

of reflexes (p. 1). M The emphasis in operant conditioning 



is placed on the probability iihat a behavior will -occur, 
Therefore,; according to Reynolds. (190) •••iti-'brdar to .'• 
increase the ..rate o if occurrence < of ; a 'response already in the 
anlm/xls repertoire, it is only necessary to follow, occurrences 

/of the responses with a reinforcing stimulus (p. 26)4" ; " 
.✓However, as Skinner (1969) ; st*atesv "it is not enough to say ^ 

. hat an operant is defdnedLby its consequences, 1/ The ' *' * 

consequences must have.-had the 1 effect of making' a condition 

of deprivation" or avers ive^.s'timulat ion a current variable 

(p. 12?)," In. other worded /an individual, desiring to change 

behavior or increase the frequency of occurrence of a * 
■ " f "• "•' ■' ■ ' '■ . ' 

behavior by the use of reinf ore e merit;' must' be sure that the 

reinforcing stimulus is not readily accessa-ble. 

The supervisor ar teacher using operant aogditibrrtng 

.techniques should be ; familiar with some assumptions about • - 

behavior and its environment.' These as. Bumptiojjs^are 1 

• • •' / j ■ . ... ' -\ ■ 

1. A set of definitions which can be used in the 

objective, scientific description of behavior and 
its • environment. ■ ' 

» "* ,. - ■*...'•■'*■■"•• 

2 « A group' of techniques and. procedures for the 

. experimental study of behavior in the laboratory. 

3. A large body of facts and principles which have been 
.... • demonstrated, by experiment (Reynolds, 1968, p. ,1.), 

As previously stated, in operant conditioning, the 

/emphasis is on the ".probability that' behavior will occur . The** 

probability ',of^a behavior occurring or repecurring 'is ' 

dependent oh the v reinforcement ahd^bhe strength of' the ' . 

reinforcement. -'■ This reinforcement, can be either positive or 

negative in nature, Reynolds (1968) gives an excellent- ' " 



comparaisorr of' positive dnd negative reinforcement . He 
states thati ; * ' 

' , ' i \ ,■ ' . * , \ ' /. 

If the appearance, of a stimulus as a consequence 
of a response results in an increased probability / 
/ • that the response will reoccur in the future f 

the stimulus is called a positive* reinforcing . 
stimulus, or'positiVe r6irTif orcer • If the 
disappearance of a stimulus as a consequence of 
a response results in an increased probability >. 

that the response will reoccur in the future* 

the stimulus is called an avers ive stimulus t or 
negative reinforce^' (Reynolds, 1968, p. 9)» . * '■ 

In operant conditioning, .then, positive re inf orcement 

r^is the technique of rewarding the response made, by an 

individual, and negative reinforcement is : the removal of an 

unpleasant stimulus when a response is ■ made Negative 

reinforcement should not be confused with punishment. , Ferster. 

and Perrott (1968) state that, "the possibility of punishment . 

may arise when we condition a performance already in the 

•individual's repertoire, perhaps because of positive 

reinforcement (p. 10^)« n Therefore, a teacher . should be 

aware of the reasons for not Using punishment to alter 

classroom behavior. Clarizio and Yelon (1969) list the 

following reasons for not using puhfshmenti .'j 



1 • Punishment does not eliminate the response; it 

merely slows down the rate at which the troublesome 
behaviors are emitted. . *. 

2. ThjLs technique serves notice to stop* certain ' 
^negative behaviors | it does not Indicate what v 
behaviors are appropriate in , the situation. 

3« Aggressive behaviors on the teacher's part may 
provide an. undesirable model ;.for v the pupil. 

4. The emotional side effects of punishmej^,' such as 
fear* tenseness and withdrawal are malBfqt^ptive, 
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5« . Punis^ent serves as-a source of frustration which 
* is apt to elicit additional maladaptive behaviors 

0 * (Clar-izio and;Y^lpp t 1969, £■ 269 )• V 

Perster &nd Per^ott (I968 ) lisi t seine alternatives to 

the use •of pt^ru^hitien-fc in classroom .management whicK arei 

1« Era|>]ia s i s on techniques which make the child .'more 
successful in, the educational process s*o that the 
st^dy itself becomes more rewarding. 

2. Arrangement; of other positive consequences such as 
' early, d i?misaa^ from class, or access to ■ 
activities such as music instruction, driving 
dl0-80> and recess, or- shop work, which would 
reiiif^ce successful completion of a'study 
ta^k (P. Uh). ^ < 

■ : r . t 1 - 

'• '.*•'■' *».'.• .. .. 

These suggestions are directed toward the teacher, in 
the classroom b^"t they, with some alteration,, can "be useful 
to the superVis or in dealing with teacher bejiavior. 



V < 
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Two Techniques of j Operant Conditioning 



One technique of operant conditioning that may be used 

is shaping or successive approximation. This method is used 

to strengthen a behavior that does not exist or is not 

apparent* Reynolds (1969) states that s ^ . 

Since we must wait for the occurrence of a response : 
before reinforcing it*/ it may at first seem 
. impossible to create new operant behavior. However, 
.new operant behavior can be created by a process : 
called shapingr which uses a combination of '■' ,. 

reinforcement and nonreinf orcement. to change . 
existing simple responses, into new and more- ' 
complex responses (p. 26)* 

T* According to Schaefer and. Martin (1969)* there are 

some points that must be considered when^ using shaping *. 

techniques. These points are 1 

1. Both the initial behavior and" the .terminal. 
^ f behavior must be clearly defined* 

2* There must be a chain of behavioral links between 
the initial and the terminal behavior* 

3« The experimenter must be willing to quickly change 
his strategy if at one point he designed too large 
a step and the organism does- not emit the desired 
behavior* 

4. -The reinforcer to be used must be available in small 
quanities; so that at a critical time the organism 
does not satiate. . 

5* There must be assurance that the. response to be ' 
shaped can physically be emitted by the organism 
, (p. 38). , \ 

, ReynoldQ (1968) .gives a short example or description. of 

the shaping procedure in his statement t • 



. we might begin reinforcing any movement 
v .which the organism nakes. Then, we majr 

reinforce only walking, then only walking in 
one direction, an dl so forth. By continually 
narrowing our definition of the; response 1 
. required for reinforcement, we increasingly - 
y define and shape 'the organism's behavior (p. 29). 

.. Another technique: or method of operant conditioning 

that- may be used is contingency contracting. Homme(l969) 

states that, "a teacher who uses contingency contracting 

makes an agreement ; 6r contract with his students under which . 

he promises rewards in return for the 1 desired learning . 

behavior by the students (p. l)." A similar contract could 

just as easily be made between a supervisor and a : teacher or 

teachers. However, some principles of human be^vior must . 

first be accepted. Hpmme (1969) lists these principles as i - ~ 

1. A' desired kind of behavior is more likely to 
reccur if *it is f ollowed by some kind of^ reward 
each time it occurs • * . t . 

2. .Children can learn more willingly and satisfactorily 

il£ the framework within which ' learning takes place 
•• has been mutually agreed upon between teacher and 
* student (p. 1 ) . 

Homme (1969) also, lists ten basic rules of contingency 

contracting which are as follows* 

1. The contract payoff (reward) should be immediate'. 

/ 2. Initial contracts should call for and reward small 
approximations, : "~ * "* 

3. Reward frequently with small amounts.; 

*K The contract should call f pr and reward 
accomplishment r&ther than obedience. ' 

5« Reward the performance after it occurs/ ?• 

6. The contract must- be fair . 1 ' . ■ 

7. The terms of the contract must be; clear.-. 



8. The contract musi/ be -honest . y 
9* The contract must be. /positive. ^ \ 



10. Contracting as a methodKinust be used systematically 
(Homme, 19o9, o P v 18-21 ) . 

• * - • ■ * ■ 

, A teacher, as with most other methods' of* managing, the . 

/learning situation, must first prepare materials before « 

engaging in contingency contracting. Following are four"; . 

steps that; must be accomplished prior to the use of 

contracting j . ' .".■;/■. \. - 

1. * Identify and describe the subject areas, 

2. Break down 'the subject area objectives into 
daily task jubitsv 

3 • Collect materials for subject areas. V , 

4. Divide materials into task units (Homme, 1969, 
'• P- 71). ■ ,.| . ' -">/ < ^ 

Following are some symptoms that when observed indicate^ 

at ■ 'j • 1 *V 0 

* * * ■ * * . •- 

a malfunction in the contract: > 

1. Unfinished assignments. . 

2. Complaining. 

" v 3« Excessive, dawdling. 

4. Talking and wasting time. ^ 1 

.5* Looking at the clock excessively*. 

\ 6l Inattention to instructions or^details. 

7* Failure to pass more than two progress checks in 
one- Subject area (Homme, 1969, p. 111 ). 

When one or more of these symptoms is observed, the^ contract 

.-■ • . ■ , > • . . ' ■• • . • • ■ 

should be revised or altered. 

The -techniques discussed are directed primarily to the 
teacher's management of the learning situation. However, 



these techniques- have significant • implications for the - 

I. . •:. . > ,. ... 

Supervisor concerned with improving the instructional 

process. The supervisor may, with some al*|e rat ion and 

innovation, make use tff shaping and contingency contracting 

' * . ' . . ■ "■'.'*■ ■ , », ■ . • 

in an attemp't to change or im^rovei teaching behavior.' In 
addition, the supervisor could plan to provide direction 
and leadership In experimenting with and implementing the 
use of these techniques in the clasEn^ situation. 

.The techniques discussed are only described in summary 
form* The supervisor or teacher -who desires to use one of 
these technique^ should first make- a study of the references 
listed> at the end of this paper. 1 

Although powerful techniques in the management of the 

learning 'situation and \ classroom behavior and in changing 

an individual's", behavior, these ^techniques are. not a "cure , 

all; "however, they? do -have certain advantages; Clarizio 

and Yelon (1969) list the following, advahta^es 1 : 
„ " . ■ ■'. 1. ■ * > 

la The fruitfulness of these techniques in modifying H 
humart behavior has been demonstrated in laboratory " 
settings as well as in r^tural^set tings.* 

2. v They^are^ cOnqjLsferit with the teacher 1 s\rolp whereby 
she must reflect cultural expectations and set 
standa^s for her pupils' academic and social 
behavior. 

V' : ■ '. * 

3- Pehaviorkl approaches o^Ffer specific and' practical 
techniques for ^use.in 4ay£to-day classroom '. % V 
problems . * * Whil% tfe^c^.rs already use s ome or * all 
of these techniques, they frequently do so 
intuitively 'or inconsistently thereby reducing 
i^heir efficacy. 



km These techniques enable the 



teacher to\strive X4 



toward more, realistic and obtainable -goals *%lative 
to their' pupils' mental health. ^ 

/ 



'5» Orje of the most important attributes of these , 
techriiques is the ^fact that thiey can be taught \ 
to teachers (Clarizio & Yelon, 1969* pv 270-271) « 



V. 
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